IKGREBIENTS  OF PLANTS.

IV. and it has not that fine crystallized appearance which
distinguishes the starch of commerce. ' Manufacturers
employ a more economical and more efficacious process.
Good wheat is allowed to steep in cold water till it be-
comes soft, and yieids a milky juice when squeezed.
It is then taken out of the waier ; put into coarse linen
sacks, which are subjected to pressure in a vat filled
with water ; a milky juice containing abundance of
starch exudes, and mixes with the water of the vat.
This process is repeated as long as the wheat yields
any milky juice. The sack and its contents are then
removed. The starch soon falls to the bottom of the
vat; and the water which covers it gradually ferments,
in consequence of the substances which it holds in so-
lution. Alcohol and vinegar are formed in it, partly,
no doubt at the expence of the starch. The vinegar,
thus formed, dissolves all the impurities, and leaves no-
thing behind but starch, ft is then poured off, and the
starch edulcorated with water. It is afterwards dried
by a moderate heat. During the drying it usually splits
into small columnar masses, which have a considerable
degree of regularity. The water which has stood over
the starch was analysed by Vauquelin. It contains a
considerable portion of alcohol and of acetic acid. The
acid holds in solution gluten somewhat altered, phos-
phate of lime, and ammonia *.

Starch was well known to the ancients.    Pliny in-

& Ann. de C&im. xxxvui. 248. See La Fabrtgue de /' Amldon^ by Du
Hamel de Monceau. See also Gmelm's Handluch der Techn scben Ckem'tc^
;i. 737 The reader will find a description of the process followed by
our manufacturers in making starch in Phil. Mag. xxix. 166*